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The  exhaustive  catalogue  which  forms  the 
feature  of  our  second  issue  is  more  than  a 
mere  list  of  names  and  figures.  Embedded  in 
it  are  the  root  sources  of  a history  of  dancing 
in  America  for  forty  formative  years,  a period 
on  which  little  light  has  yet  been  shed.  It  can 
serve  as  a solid  foundation  for  the  big  work 
on  our  theatrical  dance  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  that  inevitable  volume  comes  into 
being.  For,  the  history  of  our  dancing  before 
1825,  really  belongs  to  the  late  eighteenth 
century  — as  an  appendage  to  our  colonial 
epoch.  With  the  Romantic  Ballet,  we  inau- 
gurate our  real  independence. 

Its  author,  George  Chaffee,  is  a fine  dancer 
himself  and  has  seen  most  of  the  dancing  of 
his  time,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  European 
and  American  monuments  of  the  past.  His 
personal  collection  of  original  material  is 
nowhere  equalled,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
Bibliotheque  de  I’Opera  as  it  was  before  the 
fall  of  France,  and  that  collection,  or  at  least 
its  chief  treasures,  may  now  be  in  Berlin.  Mr. 
Chaffee  uses  his  magnificent  collection  with 
extraordinary  effect,  and,  for  example,  his 
unpublished  studies  of  Gardel  and  the  real 
backgrounds  of  romanticism  in  the  ballet  cer- 
tainly set  him  in  the  same  category  as 
Plescheev,  Levinson  and  Fischer. 


Dance  Index  has  had  a very  favorable  re- 
ception, with  a few  criticisms  as  to  the  small 
size  of  its  type.  We  hope  to  improve  as  we 
have  scope.  We  very  much  need  the  names 
of  any  people  who  have  not  heard  of  us, 
particularly  those  in  any  of  the  armed  services. 
The  following,  from  a boy  who  had  been  to 
Bennington,  is  not  unique. 

“Here’s  another  soldier  who  wants  Dance 
Index.  On  night  drill,  this  is  just  rehearsal  as 
yet,  with  the  anti-aircraft  searchlights  in  the 
cold  Carolina  fields,  I hold  the  control  in 
one  hand  and  do  barre  exercises  and  Graham 
plies,  the  while  keeping  an  eye  on  the  hypo- 
thetical plane  and  an  ear  for  the  ‘in  Action’ 
signal.” 

The  Ballet  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  which 
went  to  Kuibishev  at  the  very  last  possible 
day  in  the  worst  times  of  the  German  ad- 
vance, has  returned  to  Moscow,  as  from  an 
annual  tour  of  the  provinces.  In  London,  the 
Vic  Wells  has  presented  “Comus”  as  a ballet- 
masque,  and  Arnold  Haskell’s  recent  beauti- 
fully illustrated  album  is  dedicated  to  the  men 
of  the  R.A.F.  who  continue  to  make  their 
ballet  seasons  possible. 
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The  American  souvenir  lithographs  of  the 
Romantic  Ballet  are  the  only  important  gallery 
of  old  ballet  prints  that  the  New  World 
offers.  They  are  an  exhibit  that  any  country 
might  properly  be  gratified  to  have  to  show, 
though  far  from  the  equal  of  what  some  lands 
possess  from  the  same  era.  They  are  delight- 
ful Americana,  of  interest  to  students  and 
collectors  of  the  history  and  art  of  the  dance, 
the  theatre,  and  old  prints,  and  of  special  in- 
terest to  ballettophiles. 

These  works  have  never  been  edited  and 
catalogued  as  a specific  family  of  subject- 
prints.  They  are  not  easy  of  access,  because 
all  are  today  rareties  — indeed,  of  many  but 
a single  example,  is  today  known.  Many  are 
of  record  not  at  all;  the  others,  only  indirect- 
ly; some,  as  theatre  prints  generally;  some, 
indifferently  as  early  lithographs;  and  from 
these  bald  entries  little  beyond  the  existence 
of  the  print  is  to  be  had. 

In  its  widest  sense,  any  pictorial  engraving 
illustrative  of  the  history  and  art  of  the  ballet 
and  its  dancers  is  a ballet  print.  But  the  ideal 
ballet  print  is  an  engraving  of  the  ballet  for- 
mally ‘in  action,’  of  a dancer  or  dancers  as 
seen  (or  as  fancied  seen)  during  the  actual 
performance  of  a ballet  or  dance  divertisse- 
ment. These  historic  records  of  the  most 
visual  of  the  arts  theatrical  transfixed  in  the 
very  moment  of  its  fugitive  existence  have  a 
special  virtue  and  significance  in  the  eyes  of 
all  students  of  the  past  annals  of  the  ballet. 
It  is  only  this  latter,  the  chief  of  several  cate- 


gories of  ballet  prints,  that  will  concern  us 
here  and  of  which  we  aim  to  chart  an  Ameri- 
can group. 

France  offers  the  earliest  prints  definitively 
recording  the  ballet  as  a full-fledged  theatrical 
art,  and  it  was  here,  and  not  in  the  field  of 
the  ballet  as  the  social  dance  of  an  era,  that 
its  future  career  lay.  These  earliest  prints  are 
dated  1573  and  1582.  From  then  on  the 
French  gallery  of  ballet  prints  moves  steadily 
along,  unbroken  by  so  much  as  a single  gen- 
eration, down  to  our  own  day.  Elsewhere  in 
Europe,  ballet  prints  were  issued  from  the 
late  16th  century  on,  but  only  sporadically. 
In  the  Italian,  Central  European,  and  Spanish 
galleries  there  are  wide  gaps.  Also,  their  ex- 
hibits are  all  patently  under  French  hegemony 
during  long  stretches  and  point  to  the  primary 
importance  of  the  French  iconography.  In 
England  the  ballet  print  emerges,  it  would 
seem,  only  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
18th  century. 

This  brings  us  to  1815,  to  the  close  of  the 
various  Classic  Eras  and  to  the  opening  of 
what  is  mostly  called  the  Romantic  Era,  its 
ballet  and  its  ballet  prints. 

The  Romantic  Ballet  and  lithography  paral- 
lel one  another  in  the  history  of  their  respec- 
tive arts  in  a striking  manner.  What  is  com- 
monly called  the  Romantic  Ballet  emerged 
before  the  gaze  of  an  astounded  and  delighted 
public,  long  familiar  with  ballet,  during  the 
1820’s.  Paris  was  its  chief  creative  center 
and  dominating  influence,  and  remained  so 
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throughout.  But  the  movement  spread  speed- 
ily in  all  directions.  Indeed,  its  international 
vogue  and  its  supra-national  life  stand  as 
characteristic  marks  of  the  Romantic  Ballet. 
For  the  next  two  decades,  1830-1850,  ballet 
captivated  the  world  of  art  and  fashion  and 
the  entire  theatrical  public  everywhere.  On 
through  the  1850’s,  if  no  longer  so  exciting  in 
its  novelties,  ballet  continued  to  delight.  Then, 
technically  brilliant  as  ever,  its  creative  energy 
seemed  to  flag,  and  it  fell  rapidly  in  both 
popular  and  critical  favor.  After  1870  and 
Coppclia,  the  Romantic  Ballet  had  run  its 
course  and  ballet  itself  went  into  eclipse. 

Lithography  as  a favored  art-medium  de- 
scribed almost  precisely  the  same  arc.  Dis- 
covered by  Senefelder  of  Munich  in  1798  and 
promoted  as  a commercial  boon  to  the  print- 
ing trade,  its  art  possibilities  were  envisioned 
and  chiefly  explored  in  Paris  during  the  decade 
1815-1825.  The  French  lead  was  quickly 
emulated  everywhere.  For  a generation  art- 
lithography  was  the  rage.  It  dowered  the 
world  with  a wealth  of  fine  prints  mirroring 
contemporary  life  and  activities,  never  seen 
before  or  since.  By  1860,  its  decline  had  al- 
ready set  in  and  by  1870  the  phenomenon 
was  over,  the  era  of  the  art-lithograph  a thing 
of  history. 

Of  course,  ballet  went  on,  and  lithography, 
too.  Of  course,  other  elements  came  to  the 
fore,  notably,  ideas  that  Isadora  Duncan  in- 
carnated in  dancing  and  in  the  pictorial  field, 
photographic  processes  replaced  lithography. 
But  the  point  here  is  that  art-prints  of  the 
ballet  that  had  for  decades  issued  from  the 
presses  of  Paris  and  London,  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Rome,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  and, 
in  the  New  World;  — New'  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston  — practically  ceased  — ex- 
cept for  Paris.  An  age  when  ballet  was  art 
news  everywhere  petered  out  and  the  next 
forty  years  offered  almost  a tabula  rasa. 

Paris,  of  course,  continued  issuing  art-prints 
— of  the  ballet  in  Paris.  There,  creative  or 
merely  of  routine  excellence,  ballet  was  ballet, 
la  danse  noble,  superb  when  superb,  and  to 
be  rejoiced  in,  poor  when  poor,  and  to  be 
deplored,  — but  a fixture.  There,  ballet  was 
nothing  to  invoke  at  will  and  to  banish  at 
whim.  There,  ballet  was  an  academic  insti- 


tution, along  with  belles  lettres,  the  beaux 
arts,  music,  opera,  the  drama.  This  is,  of 
course,  a state  of  mind.  It  is  a state  of  mind 
the  English-speaking  and  the  German-speak- 
ing worlds  have  never  held  towards  the  dance 
and  that  only  French  culture  has  never  failed 
to  maintain  through  the  centuries.  We  do  not 
here  evaluate  it  as  good  or  bad  or  indifferent; 
we  merely  remark  its  existence  as  an  histori- 
cal fact. 

So  we  have  the  works  of  Degas  and  Renoir 
and  Toulouse-Lautrec,  of  Renouard  and  Le- 
grand  and  the  others,  as  nostalgic  souvenirs 
today  of  the  ballet  of  1870-1910.  Ballet  was 
not  without  its  contemporary  pictorial  record 
— because  Paris  went  on  recording.  But  you 
will  hunt  in  vain  for  any  comparable  art- 
prints  in  Italy,  Germany,  England,  America, 
during  those  forty  years. 

It  is  this  parallel  contemporaneous  career 
from  rise  to  fall  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  and 
lithography  as  international  phenomena  that 
adds  a special  interest  to  these  souvenirs.  The 
iconography  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  is  not 
entirely  confined,  in  its  prints,  to  lithographs. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  and  primarily  to  be 
sought  in  them.  Retire  all  the  other  prints, 
and  the  Romantic  Ballet  still  remains  mag- 
nificently of  record  beyond  the  best  that  any 
previous  era  can  show  in  any  medium.  Retire 
the  lithographs  and  the  loss  is  irreparable, 
only  a shadow  remains.  In  America,  practi- 
cally nothing  would  be  left. 

These  Romantic  souvenirs  have  a further 
advantage  and  appeal.  They  are  the  earliest 
pictorial  record  of  the  ballet  as  we  know  it 
today.  For  ballet  transformed  itself  during  the 
decade  1820-1830,  as  it  had  done  twice  before 
(circa  1675  and  1775)  and  may  conceivably  do 
again.  But  so  great  was  that  last  transforma- 
tion that  the  earlier  prints  seem  in  our  eyes, 
unless  we  are  particularly  schooled  in  the 
ancient  history  of  the  art,  to  lack  precisely 
what  distinguishes  ballet  as  ballet.  Since  1825, 
ballet  has  remained  essentially  the  same,  its 
changes  superficial.  Its  theory,  technic,  prac- 
tice, and  general  theatrical  embodiment  are 
in  fundamental  agreement  with  what  was 
enunciated  and  developed  during  that  quarter 
century  1825-1850,  and  these  were  elements 
that  had  not  been  in  effect  before  1815.  Here, 
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in  these  pictures  of  a century  or  so  ago,  the 
modern  ballet  and  its  enthusiasts  are  entirely 
at  ease  in  their  ancestral  halls. 

Accordingly,  these  Romantic  prints  as  a 
whole,  European  and  American  alike,  hold 
consummate  interest  for  us  of  today.  If  we 
may  employ  a term  coined  by  Mr.  Harry  T. 
Peters  for  America  itself  in  that  generation, 
we  would  say  that  1820-1870  marks  the  Super- 
lative Age  in  the  iconography  of  the  ballet  — 
the  superlative  age  in  ballet  itself  in  history,  the 
superlative  age  of  the  lithographic  art-print, 
and,  in  sum,  the  superlative  age  in  ballet  prints. 

And  now  to  turn  our  eyes  upon  our  native 
scene.  You  may  search  throughout  our  history 
before  1825  and  search  in  vain  for  a ballet 
print  of  any  sort  in  any  medium.  There  are 
rumors  of  this  and  that  — but  no  evidence. 
And  even  were  half  a dozen  prints  to  be 
uncovered,  would  the  contrast  between  that 
and  the  dozen  dozen  for  the  quarter-century 
1825-1850  be  any  less  striking? 

The  first  American  art-lithograph  of  rec- 
ord is  dated  1818-19.  Ballet  we  had  before 
that  and  on  occasion  probably  delightful,  but 
it  never  caught  the  imagination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Ballet,  as  the  grand  opera  of  the 
dance,  in  the  full  panoply  of  its  enchantments, 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  on  these  shores 
only  in  1825  and  the  several  years  immedi- 
ately thereafter.  It  was  the  Romantic  Ballet 
in  its  childhood,  but  it  was  indubitably  Ro- 
mantic and  of  a new  age — and  it  delighted  us. 

The  earliest  dated  American  ballet  print 
that  we  have  come  upon  is  1827.  The  earliest 
datable  American  lithograph  of  the  ballet  is 
of  the  same  year  but  of  a few  months  later. 
With  these  we  enter  upon  our  subject  proper. 
But  slowly,  because  there  would  seem  to  be 
but  a half-dozen  or  so  prints  now  known  for 
the  whole  decade  1825-1835. 

During  the  next  decade,  there  is  a veritable 
outpouring,  accounting  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  whole  body  of  these  American  works. 
Others  are  added  in  the  1850’s  and  a few 
more  in  the  1860’s.  After  that,  the  iconog- 
raphy descends  to  trivia,  the  dregs  of  docu- 
mentation as  art  — worth  preserving,  of 
course,  as  source-material. 

As  art-studies,  these  prints  are  about  equal- 
ly divided  between  original  works  and  what 


are  best  called  versions,  i.e.,  works  that  range 
all  the  way  from  rather  close  but  seldom  exact 
copies  to  free  adaptations  of  other  ballet 
prints.  Some  are  versions  of  European  prints; 
some,  of  other  American  prints;  and  some  are 
versions  of  versions! 

This,  however,  these  prints  share  with 
prints  in  general  and  especially  with  litho- 
graphs as  a whole.  It  merely  emphasizes  the 
nature  of  engraving  itself  as  an  art-medium: 
its  virtue  is  that  it  is  a reproductive  art- 
creation.  The  condition  is  not  even  peculiar 
to  ballet  prints  that  are  American.  It  is  en- 
countered in  European  prints  also.  There  are 
English  versions  of  French  prints  and  French 
versions  of  English  prints  and  Italian  versions 
of  both.  There  is  even  one  sure  instance  (and 
we  suspect  others)  of  a European  version  of 
an  American  original.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  proportion  of  versions  to  original 
studies  is  inordinately  large  in  the  American 
gallery,  beyond  anything  customary  in  Europe. 

However,  even  this  exorbitant  number  of 
versions  to  originals  is  understandable  in  this 
highly  special  field.  Ballet  was  an  imported 
art.  It  spoke  French.  It  spoke  it  with  many 
accents,  even  then,  but  it  did  not  translate 
and  nobody  wanted  to  translate  it.  Everybody 
wanted  it  in  its  own  language,  which  was  and 
still  is  French.  It  was  sympathetic  to  pictorial 
record,  being  itself  a pictorial  art.  But  it  re- 
quired at  least  a knack  of  catching  what  it 
had  to  say  and  the  niceties  with  which  it 
affected  to  say  it. 

European  artists  had  long  mastered  this. 
They  appreciated  the  enriched  vocabulary  of 
the  Romantic  Ballet  and  knew  just  how  to 
give  prominence  and  emphasis  to  these  novel- 
ties. And  Europe  was  rich  in  artists  who  re- 
corded the  arts  theatrical.  Moreover,  artists 
were  not  then  using  ballet  as  an  excuse  for  a 
picture  that  they  wanted  to  make,  where 
people  would  forget  the  subject  because  the 
handling  was  so  consummate  and  novel.  They 
were  concerned  to  record  ballet  as  a subject 
ideal  for  pictorial  statement  and  that  people 
were  interested  to  have  pictured. 

Excellent  prints  came  regularly  from  Eur- 
ope. The  public  admired  and  desired  them, 
but  they  were  relatively  expensive  and  limited 
to  the  well-to-do  few,  and  they  recorded 
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the  ballet  in  Europe.  Americans  wanted  such 
pictures  at  a price  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body who  wanted  ballet  pictures,  which  was 
a great  many  people,  and  they  wanted  the 
same  sort  of  souvenirs  of  the  ballet  that  they 
knew  on  their  own  stage,  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet  in  America.  As  ‘Printmakers  to  the 
American  People’  our  lithographers  provided 
our  public  with  exactly  what  they  wanted.  It 
is  for  us  to  see  these  versions  not  as  any  art 
fraud  or  as  mere  piracies  but  as  art  adapta- 
tions of  what  people  wanted  and  the  way  they 
wanted  it. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  even  the  original 
American  studies  are  original  only  in  name 
and  not  as  being  in  any  sense  typically 
American.  There  was  nothing  typically  Amer- 
ican about  ballet  itself  nor  any  desire  to  have 
it  so.  This  was  equally  true  of  the  social  dance 
of  that  era.  For  American  subject-matter  in 
dance  pictures  one  must  turn  to  negro  and 
minstrel  dance-prints.  They  do  not  concern 
us  here  because  they  are  not  ballet.  Where 
ballet  was  the  field,  and  ballet  was  the  dance 
then  mostly  recorded  — other  dance-prints 
are  few  in  comparison  — our  artists  turned  in- 
stinctively to  European  architypes  for  their 
inspiration. 

Some  artists  studied  the  foreign  works,  laid 
them  aside,  and  created  others  of  their  own 
devising  in  the  same  vein.  Others  accepted  the 
foreign  prints  and  adapted  them  to  their  own 
ends  and  with  complete  sang  froid  identified 
their  versions  with  the  passing  American 
scene.  Some  of  our  best  artists,  as  Sarony  and 
Davignon,  did  both  with  equal  facility. 

It  is  of  some  moment  to  know  which 
studies  are  original  and  which  versions,  just 
as  a matter  of  knowing  a subject.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  dismiss  versions  as  such.  They  are 
both  of  them  hand-made  art-prints  and  any 
such  dictum  would  also  force  the  rejection  of 
a considerable  number  of  excellent  European 
works  very  much  collectors’  items,  as  the 
album  of  French  prints  by  Haguental.  Among 
the  American  versions,  many  are  good  works, 
some  among  the  best.  Further,  they  are  no 
matter  for  regret,  especially  when  of  Euro- 
pean originals.  Though  difficult  to  come  upon 
in  Paris  and  London  they  are  practically  im- 
possible to  find  in  America,  either  in  collec- 


tions or  in  commerce.  And  all  American 
works  are  also  now  rarities.  It  is  luck  that  we 
have  our  own  versions  of  so  many  notable 
European  prints.  All  are  equally  Americana. 

Most  of  the  American  versions  take  few 
licenses.  As  a rule  the  study  of  the  dancer 
proper  is  treated  with  respect.  It  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a different  background  or  the 
titling  or  both  that  is  the  chief  change;  oc- 
casionally, a new  portrait-head  appears.  Ac- 
cordingly, most  versions  are  simple  to  spot, 
once  the  original  is  known.  Still  the  gallery 
as  a whole  asks  a wide  familiarity  with  Euro- 
pean prints,  and  it  is  a tricky  and  ticklish  task 
to  catch  every  version.  Here,  unless  a print  is 
classified  as  a version  the  presumption  is  that 
it  is  an  original  American  work. 

By  now  it  will  be  clear  how  almost  acci- 
dental is  the  Americanism  of  this  gallery  of 
Romantic  ballet  prints.  It  is  American  because 
printed  here  — which  is  the  only  test  of  the 
nationality  of  any  print.  But  these  works  have 
fewer  affinities  with  other  American  prints, 
even  with  our  other  dance  prints,  than  with 
their  contemporary  European  ballet  prints. 

The  great  central  gallery  of  ballet  prints, 
as  said  at  the  opening,  is  the  French  exhibit. 
Mr.  Sitwell  is  well  advised  in  regarding  the 
ballet  print  as  an  ‘institution,’  but  utterly 
wrong  in  thinking  it  of  English  institution. 
Like  ballet  itself,  it  is  indubitably  French. 
About  that  French  gallery,  the  Italian,  the 
German,  the  English,  and  the  other  galleries 
range  themselves  in  due  order  and  place.  Be- 
tween the  corners  of  the  Anglo-French  pa- 
vilion nestles  modestly  this  American  Wing 
of  the  Souvenir  Lithographs  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet.  The  Anglo-French  is  itself  a unit,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  the  days  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Ballet.  At  its  best,  it  was  Paris-London 
ballet,  with  Paris  as  the  enduring,  immemorial 
creative  center,  and  London  as  its  rich,  popu- 
lous suburb  and  satellite. 

There  is  only  one  study  specifically  devoted 
to  the  European  prints:  ‘The  Romantic  Ballet 
in  Lithographs  of  the  Time,’  by  Cyril  W. 
Beaumont  and  Sacheverell  Sitwell  (Faber  & 
Faber,  London,  1938).  This  sumptuous  vol- 
ume catalogues  122  items  (81  of  which  are 
illustrated)  and  mentions  perhaps  a dozen 
others.  The  lists  break  down  into  something 
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like  90  English  prints,  24  French,  3 German, 
2 American,  1 Italian,  1 Russian.  This,  Mr. 
Sitwell  naively  reiterates  is  ‘quite  literally’ 
exhaustive  of  the  'good  material,’  meaning, 
we  suppose,  material  as  good  as  is  there  ad- 
mitted. It  is  fairly  representative  (though  far 
from  exhaustive)  only  of  the  English  gallery. 
It  gives  but  a taste  of  the  French  prints;  the 
Continental  groups  as  a whole  still  wait  to 
be  surveyed. 

As  regards  the  ballet  prints,  Mr.  Sitwell’s 
essays  are  misleading  and  on  occasion  a fan- 
tastic reading  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Beaumont’s 
catalogue  is  frequently  and  seriously  in  error, 
rendering  it  generally  suspect.  But  the  work 
has  many  uses  and  ‘Beaumont  No.  . . .’  below, 
refers  to  that  catalogue. 

As  Mr.  Beaumont  has  recorded  the  English 
prints  of  special  note,  perhaps  the  present 
catalogue  may  serve  as  the  complement  of  the 
American  prints.  It  is  much  more  catholic  in 
its  interests.  In  signal  elegance  its  items,  as  a 
whole,  do  not  compare  with  the  Beaumont- 
Sitwell  exhibit.  Those  Paris-London  litho- 
graphs of  the  ballet  are  without  their  equal 
anywhere.  But  the  present  catalogue  will 
have  the  merit  of  a prosaic  and  factual  record 
of  as  much  of  the  American  material  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  assemble  and  order.  The 
French,  the  English,  and  this  enisled  Ameri- 
can gallery  of  lithographs  of  the  ballet  be- 
long together.  However,  except  for  an  over- 
lapping source-material,  these  two  catalogues 
have  little  in  common.  With  us,  ‘fine  prints’ 
has  been  no  desideratum  but  the  subject, 
ballet,  the  one  ruling  concern. 

The  catalogue  will  be  in  two  parts.  Part  I 
(herewith)  covers  the  easel  print,  i.e.,  works 
whose  primary  reason  for  existence  is  to  be 
framed,  set  up  and  looked  at,  the  picture 
prints  proper. 

Part  II  (to  appear  later)  will  survey  the 
varied  field  of  the  music-title  prints,  obviously 
not  picture  prints  proper  in  conventional 
parlance. 

There  is,  however,  a type  of  music  print 
that  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  music-title 
print.  It  carries  no  advertisement  of  music 
(by  whom  composed,  arranged,  etc.)  to  be 
found  within  its  cover.  It  has  only  the  titling 
proper  to  any  easel  print,  to  any  print  suitable 


as  is  for  framing.  These  we  call  Frontispieces, 
because  that  is  how  they  are  sometimes  found 
themselves  named.  As  a rule,  they  were  in- 
serted loose  into  pieces  of  music,  but  they 
would  seem  also  to  have  been  used  as  covers, 
or  have  the  plain  covers  that  once  existed 
been  long  ago  torn  off  them? 

We  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  including 
three  instances  of  window  posters,  because 
they  are  ballet  prints  of  sorts,  because  they  are 
such  rarities,  and  because  it  was  not  clear 
how  else  to  account  for  them.  Finally,  three 
or  four  prints  have  been  listed  which  are 
obviously  ballet  souvenirs  of  some  perform- 
ance seen,  whose  precise  historical  identifi- 
cation persists  in  escaping  us.  Though  indi- 
rect, they  belong.  Perhaps  some  readers  will 
know  the  answers. 

In  all,  over  200  prints  are  surveyed:  here, 
75-100  easel  prints  (according  to  how  one 
chooses  to  count  heads)  and  (later)  perhaps 
150  music-title  prints.  There  are  not,  of 
course,  nearly  so  many  different  studies,  but 
prints  from  that  many  different  stones.  The 
number  is  really  astounding  on  both  counts, 
but  we  are  under  no  illusion  that  it  is  ex- 
haustive. There  are  more  such  American 
prints.  This  is  a report  of  work  in  progress. 

Practically  all  these  prints  exist  in  black  and 
in  black  hand-colored;  this  we  ignore  to  re- 
mark. ‘Tinted  ground’  means  a ground  of 
pale,  warm  orange  laid  on  the  paper  before 
the  picture  in  black  was  printed.  Works 
printed  in  color  are  entered,  ‘in  color’;  these 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  colored  prints. 

With  the  exception  of  one  etching  and 
one  line-cut,  all  prints  are  from  drawings  by 
hand  upon  stone  and  (presumably)  were 
hand  pulled  in  the  press.  They  are  art  prints 
properly  so  called  and  lithographs  in  the  pre- 
cise and  original  sense  of  that  much  abused 
term. 

The  history  of  lithography  in  general  is 
told  in  the  Pennells’  ‘Lithography  and  Litho- 
graphers,’ that  of  American  lithography  in 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters’  exciting  volumes, 
‘Currier  8C  Ives,’  ‘America  on  Stone,’  etc. 
(‘Ulus.,  Peters,’  refers  to  plates  in  these  books.) 

The  history  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  in 
America  still  waits  to  be  written.  Its  running 
chronicle  is  to  be  followed  in  such  w'orks  as 
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Prof.  Odell’s  Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage. 
(‘Ulus.,  Odell,’  refers  to  a plate  in  that  work.) 
In  our  catalogue,  opposite  the  name  of  each 
dancer  is  given  the  city  and  date  of  her 
American  debut.  The  roster  has  notable  gaps. 
Of  Mme.  Hutin,  Mile.  Eloise,  Charles  and 
Ronzi  Vestris,  Marius  Petipas,  Nathalie  Fitz- 
james,  the  four  Cecchettis,  we  have  found  no 
American  prints.  This  is  a distinct  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  music-title  prints  greatly  enrich 
the  roster  of  dancers  as  well  as  the  roster  of 
ballets  seen  here,  and  these  both  will  be 
charted  in  full  in  Part  II. 

Speaking  of  English  lithographs  of  the 
actress-dancers,  Laura  Fairbrother  and  Celine 
Celeste,  Mr.  Sitwell  observes,  with  his  usual 
laxity  and  incorrectness:  ‘But  few  other  litho- 
graphs can  have  been  done  of  actresses  of  the 
day  . . . ’ As  a matter  of  fact,  contemporary 
Paris  and  London  lithographs  of  actors, 
actresses,  and  dramatic  singers,  ‘in  action,’ 
abound.  In  the  French  ‘Galeries,’  then  so 
popular,  they  are  about  as  ten  to  every  one 
of  an  artist  of  the  ballet.  The  English  prints 
probably  approach  the  same  ratio,  as  a glance 
at  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  Hall’s  monumental  com- 
pilation, the  Harvard  College  ‘Catalogue  of 
Engraved  Dramatic  Portraits,’  would  indicate. 
The  American  theatre  prints  of  that  time 
well  outnumber  the  ballet  prints,  but  we 
know  of  no  other  national  gallery  of  that  era 
where  the  proportion  of  ballet  prints  to  drama 
prints  in  general  is  so  high. 

To  try  to  put  pictures  into  words  is  futile, 
especially,  pictures  of  the  ballet  ‘in  action.’ 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  catalogue  is  to 
present  the  pictorial  studies  themselves  — at 
the  least,  in  reproduction.  Illustrations  here- 
with are  of  prints  rarely  if  ever  before  repro- 
duced, and  selected  for  that  reason.  Refer- 
ences indicate  where  illustrations  of  many 
others  are  to  be  found  in  recent  and  easily 
available  publications.  In  this  way  some  three- 
quarters  of  the  entries  are  pictorially  ac- 
counted for,  certain  versions  only  through  il- 
lustrations of  the  original  prints,  but  to  know 
the  one  is  to  be  able  to  identify  the  other. 

Chief  titles  are  given  verbatim  and  ortho- 
graphic errors  or  peculiarities  passed  on  with- 
out remark;  sub-titles,  etc.,  are  abbreviated. 
Where  our  titling  does  not  agree  precisely 


with  that  of  any  given  print  known  to  the 
reader,  only  a direct  comparison  of  any  two 
studies  can  determine  whether  the  works  are 
duplicates,  versions,  or  entirely  different  pic- 
tures. Every  print  listed  has  been  edited  first 
hand  from  a personal  examination  of  one  or 
various  originals. 

Thanks  are  due  Dr.  Van  Lennep,  Curator 
of  the  Harvard  College  Theatre  Collection, 
and  his  Assistant,  Mrs.  Raymond,  for  valu- 
able help  and  every  courtesy  in  examining 
the  material  preserved  in  that  treasury.  A 
further  word  of  thanks  goes  to  all  listed  be- 
low who  have  allowed  us  to  inspect  the  prints 
in  their  collections  and  to  edit  and  illustrate 
what  we  would  of  them.  In  the  catalogue, 
space  has  restricted  us  to  the  most  general 
and  terse  references  to  books  and  authors, 
which  brusque  brevity  we  here  regret. 

The  largest  single  collection  of  these  Amer- 
ican ballet  prints  known  to  us  and  available 
to  the  interested  researcher  is  the  Harvard 
College  group.  It  contains  examples  of  per- 
haps two-thirds  of  the  prints  listed.  The 
Dance  Archives  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York,  also  has  an  extensive  print 
collection,  including  many  Romantic  litho- 
graphs. 

Under  ‘Sources’  the  precise  print  edited  is 
cited  and  for  agreement  between  that  work 
and  the  listing  we  hold  ourselves  responsible 
as  meticulously  careful  to  report  the  print 
itself,  but  an  incidental  error  may  have  crept 
in.  Where  so  many  variants  exist,  as  in  prints 
generally,  but  in  ballet  prints  in  particular 
and  in  lithographic  ones  above  all,  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  name  one’s  exact  sources. 

Sources:  Dance  Archives,  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York,  No.  11  — Harvard  Col- 
lege Theatre  Collection,  Nos.  6.7b,  9,  10,  12, 
13,  16c,  18b,  19,  20b,  23,  33,  35,  39,  41,  43, 
47,  49,  55b,  57b,  63  — Allison  Delarue,  Nos. 
1,  24,  66  — David  Mann,  Nos.  16a,  34b,  54, 
61b — ^Harry  Shaw  Newman,  No.  59 — Harry 
T.  Peters,  Nos.  5,  14,  30,  38,  40,  51,  52,  53  — 
George  Chaffee,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  7a,  8a-b,  15, 
16b,  17,  18a,  20a,  21,  22,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
31,  32,  36,  37,  42,  44,  45,  46,  48,  50,  55a,  56, 
57,  58,  60,  61a,  62,  64,  65,  67  (including 
illustrations). 
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PART  I 


The  Easel  Prints 

ACHILLE,  M.  and  Mme.  (New  York  City,  1827) 
1 — Mons.  & Madame  Achille  / From  the  Italian 
Opera  House  Paris. /Now  engaged  at  the  New 
York  Theatre  Bowery.  / On  Stone  by  A.  Imbert  / 
Imbert’s  Lith.  . . (Vignette;  5 x SJ/^h.) 

Lithographic  version  of  small  French  line-cut  of 
Albert  and  Bigottini  in  Cendrillon,  No.  524,  Mar- 
tinet’s Galerie  Dramatique,  1st  series.  (Ulus.,  Beau- 
mont, Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design.)  One  of 
earliest  of  American  ballet  prints;  No.  17  is  earlier 
by  months.  No.  49  probably  earlier. 


ACOSTA,  Caroline  (?) 

2 — Mile.  Caroline  Acosta  / Premier  Danseuse  / 
from  the  / Royal  Opera  Madrid.  / Lith.  of  Ch.  Hart 
. . .N.Y.  (Oblong;  curved  top  corners;  8 x lOJ/^h.; 
tinted  ground.) 

The  national  dancers  of  Spain  (unless  ballet 
dancers),  are  here  ignored. 

AUGUSTA,  Caroline  Augusta  Fuchs  (New  York 
City,  1836.) 

3 — Augusta  / In  the  character  of  “La  Sylphide.” 
A fancy  sketch.  / Engraved  for  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times  by  R.  Hinshelwood  / Printed  by  A.  King. 
(Line  engraving;  vignette;  9 x 12h.) 

Harvard  Catalogue  cites  letter  to  effect  that  this 
is  study  of  Mrs.  Austin  (actress)  re-issued  as  above, 
and  has  an  example  titled;  Mrs.  Austin  as  Ariel. 
Actually,  both  are  versions  of  an  English  print, 
‘Ariel,’  of  Priscilla  Horton,  engraved  by  F.  Bacon 
after  original  portrait  by  E.  T.  Parris.  (Ulus.  Vuil- 
lier’s  La  Danse.)  But  the  American  prints  show 
quite  another  head  (probably,  Mrs.  Austin’s).  Seem- 
ingly, same  plate  (re-worked)  was  used  for  all  three 
prints.  This  substitution  of  a new  portrait-head  on 
some  attractive  study  of  a dancer  ‘in  action’  occurs 
in  a number  of  American  lithographs. 

4 — Augusta  (facs.  sig.)/  in  the  role  of  the  Bayadere. 
/ Drawn  on  Stone  by  Hoffy  from  the  original  sketch 
— taken  from  life  by  Fleidemens.  / Pub.  by  C. 
Shepard...].  T.  Bowen’s  Lith,  N.Y./  (Copyright) 
1837  Wm.  Willshire  Riley.  . . (Vignette;  7]4  x lOh.; 
on  India  paper.)  (b)  A Frontispiece  from  this  same 
stone  with  same  chief  title,  but  signed  on  the  stone: 
Henri  Heidemans  1837,  and  inscribed  ‘N.  Currier’s 
Lith.  — Pub.  W.  A.  Colman.  . .’  exists. 

Of  this  study  there  are  music-titles  by  Currier, 
Endicott,  and  others;  these  lack  above  artists’  names. 

5 — Madlle.  Augusta  / N.  Currier’s  Lithography  New 
York.  (Vignette;  6]4  x 8]/4h.;  on  India  paper; 
octagon,  7%  x 9]4h.) 

Another  study  as  the  Bayadere.  Also  found  on 
music-titles,  where  variant  has  head  turned  more  to 
front.  (Ulus.,  Peters.) 

6 — Augusta  (facs.  sig.) /in  the  “Pas  Styrien’’ 
from  the  Masked  Ball  of  Gustavus  III.  / Drawn  on 
Stone  by  Hoffy  from  the  original  sketch  — taken 
from  life  by  Heidemans.  / Pub.  C.  Shepard.  . . J.  T. 
Bowen’s  Lith.  N.Y.  /.  . . 1837.  . .Riley.  . . (Vignette; 
8]4  X U'Ah.)  (Ulus.,  Odell.) 

7 — Madame  Augusta  / in  / The  “Cachucha.”  / . . . 
Sarony  & Major,  N.Y.,  1846.  (Oblong;  8J/2  x 
ll%h.) 

Version,  reversed,  figure  much  enlarged,  costume 
greatly  modified,  of  French  lithograph  by  Guerard- 
Desmaisons  of  Elssler  in  same  dance;  No.  8,  Annales 
de  rOpera  (Paris,  1844).  Plate  1.  (b)  In  same 
year,  1846,  N.  Currier  issued  print  from  this 
same  stone,  captioned:  Madle  Fanny  Ellsler  in  La 
Tarentule  / 79. 

BLANGY,  Hermine  (New  York  City,  1846) 

8 — Hermine  Blangy/  (de  I’Academie  Royale  de 
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Musique  de  Paris)  / Drawn  on  stone  by  Davignon 
^ Vollmering  / Lith.  Print,  by  Ch.  Currier.  (Octa- 
gon; X 161/4^.;  black  on  tinted  ground,  high- 

lights in  white,  with  a decorative  border  in  sepia  of 
flowers  and  entrelacs,  increasing  the  print  over  all 
to  15  X 18J/2h.)  (b)  Same  study,  vignette,  11%  x 
ISJ/^h.,  in  black,  with  no  border  and  before  letter 
— a proof  print  of  the  portrait  proper. 

Both  these  works  are  splendid  souvenirs.  Surely, 
Davignon  executed  the  portrait  itself.  A number 
(apparently,  a good  number,  because  we  know  of 
four  examples)  of  plain  prints  of  that  were  pulled 
and  titled  copies  may  even  exist.  For  the  richer 
print,  Vollmering,  we  take  it,  drew  the  elaborate 
incidental  border  ornament.  The  surprising  fact  is 
that  the  picture  proper  is  a version  of  a poetical 
study  of  Carlotta  Grisi  as  Giselle  by  Alexandre 
Lacauchie,  published  in  the  Galerie  des  Artistes 
Dramatiques  (Paris,  ca.  1842).  That  small  (51/2  x 
7%h.)  Lacauchie  work  is  charming.  But  the  large, 
finely  felt  and  elegantly  executed  Davignon  draw- 
ing is  so  spontaneous  in  spirit  as  to  make  one 
wonder  whether,  by  some  curious  twist,  it  was  not 
the  original!  We  are  haunted  by  the  idea.  The 
lithograph  certainly  ranks  among  the  dozen  or  so 
loveliest  large  ballet  prints  of  the  period  and  quite 
eclipses  the  Lacauchie  print.  Indeed,  the  three 
Davignon  prints  listed  here  (Nos.  8,  9,  40)  stand 
in  the  forefront  of  the  American  studies  and  make 
one  hope  that  others  by  him  may  be  turned  up. 
This  work  and  No.  60,  below,  are  the  only  bare- 
footed studies  in  the  American  gallery;  when  such 
European  originals  were  re-used  here,  slippers  were 
regularly  added.  Plate  IT 

9 — Mile.  Blangy,  / 2nd  Act  of  Giselle.  / Lith.  by 
F.  Davignon  Pfau  — Printed  by  L.  Nagel  N.Y. 
(Oblong;  12  X 9%h.) 

An  altogether  unusual  study  and  an  exquisite  print. 
The  dancer  is  so  tiny  as  to  be  a mere  incident;  the 
interest  belongs  to  the  scene  as  a whole.  Probably, 
artists’  direct  study  of  actual  setting  for  this  act  as 
staged  for  Mile.  Blangy  and  a great  rarity  among 
American  prints  as  a scenographic  record.  The 
setting  entirely  agrees  with  original  directions;  tomb 
whence  Giselle  emerges,  foreground,  left;  bank  of 
ferns  and  flowers  into  which  she  finally  sinks  and 
disappears,  foreground,  right.  The  latter  is  a detail 
apparently  foreign  to  the  Russian  tradition  and  ac- 
cordingly absent  from  the  ballet  as  staged  in  Ameri- 
ca today,  but  in  Paris  this  is  still  observed. 

BOWER  OF  BEAUTY  (New  York  City,  1861) 

10  — The  Bower  of  Beauty,  / or  the  Abode  of  the 
Fairies,  in  the  “Enchanted  Forest,’’/.  . .Lith.  Currier 
6?  Ives.  . . (Oblong,  arched  top;  12%  x 9%h.) 

This  small  work  was  both  a souvenir  print  and  a 
poster.  It  is  a delightful  item,  because  here  is  the 
aerial  ballet  of  ‘Flore  et  Zephyr,’  ‘La  Sylphide,’ 
‘Giselle,’  and  dozens  of  Romantic  offerings  the 
world  over,  from  1815  on  practically  into  the  early 
1900’s  and  their  Hippodrome  marvels,  aerial  and 
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aquatic.  Alas,  ballet  has  now  become  too  sophisti- 
cated or  costly  or  itinerant  or  just  too  pedestrian, 
for  such  incidental  illusions  and  delights  to  the  eye 
that  have  been  of  its  essence  since  it  first  arose  in 
the  16th  century.  Mechanical  gadgets  of  all  sorts 
were  of  the  very  fabric  theatrical  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet.  Giselle  cries  out  for  such  fantasy  in  Act  II. 
This  was  one  of  the  Barnum  Museum  productions. 
Barnum’s  playbills  or  ‘scatters’  sometimes  carried 
woodcuts  of  such  spectacles.  On  one  of  these  this 
Bower  of  Beauty  appears  (7%  x 5]/yh.).  The  ballet 
was  ‘Ondina  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters,’  doubtless, 
a late  version  of  Cerrito’s  greatest  London  success 
( 1843).  See  inside  cover 

In  connection  with  this  print  it  is  well  to  mention 
several  other  late  lithographs  by  Currier  6?  Ives, 
such  as  ‘The  Fairy  Grotto,’  of  1867  (Oblong;  lOYz 
X 14%h.)  and  ‘The  Fairie’s  Home,’  of  1868  (Ob- 
long; 20%  X 14%h.)  These  recall  the  large  French 
lithographs  of  full  scenes  of  the  ballet  in  action 
published  in  the  early  1860’s.  These  fantasies  are 
souvenirs  of  ballet  spectacles  then  seen  on  the  New 
York  stage.  Examples  of  the  above  prints  are  in 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters’  collection  of  American  litho- 
graphs. 
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CELESTE,  Celine  (New  York  City,  1827)  Actress- 
dancer.  For  two  decades  Celeste  was  greatly  admired 
as  a dancer,  in  both  London  and  America.  As  an 
actress  she  had  a long  career.  Many  dramatic  por- 
traits of  her  exist:  here,  only  dance  studies  are 
noticed.  Several  other  actress-dancers  will  be  found 
in  these  lists  and  belong  here,  because  all  were  also 
artists  of  the  ballet,  though  not  active  solely  in 
ballet. 

11  — Mademoiselle  Celeste  / as  ‘La  Bayadere’  in/ 
The  Maid  of  Cashmere.  (Vignette:  9(/^xl3%h.) 

A proof,  with  no  sub-titling,  dating  ca.  1838.  It 
probably  reflects  the  nifluence  of  Elssler’s  abbrevi- 
ated skirt  in  ‘La  Tern  pete,'  to  be  noted  in  other 
prints  of  the  later  1830's,  (Nos.  3 and  32).  Indeed, 
the  study  itself  recalls  a French  print  of  Elssler  in 
‘La  Tempete,'  but  appears  to  have  been  an  original 
design.  Plate  III. 

12  (Celeste)  (Vignette;  7)4  x 9%h.;  in  oblong 
rule,  8 X 1 2h. ) 

Apparently,  proof  before  lettering;  rule  and  name 
are  hand-drawn  in  ink.  Version  of  Chalon-Lane 

Plate  HI.  Cat.  No.  1 1 


Taglioni-Bayadere  of  ‘Six  Sketches...’  (London, 
1831),  but  the  puffed  sleeves  are  bizarre  and  the 
head,  charming  and  girlish,  is  entirely  new.  A com- 
parison with  various  early  studies  of  Celeste  lends 
credence  to  her  name  on  the  print.  Circa  1834. 

13  - Madame  Celeste  Elliot,  / As  Madeline  in  the 
Dance  of  La  Normande,  in  St.  Mary’s  Eve.  / Na- 
tional Theatre  N.Y.  Septem’r  27th  1838  / (On 
stone)  C/...H.  R.  Robinson,  N.Y. ...1838.  (Vi- 
gnette; 9x  llh.)  Plate  IV. 

14  — Mad.  Celeste  Elliot.  / As  the  Wild  Arab  Boy, 
in  the  Melo  Drama  of  the  French  Spy,  as  per-  / 
-formed  at  the  National  Theatre,  New  York.  / (On 
stone)  N.  Sarony/...H.  R.  Robinson,  N.Y.... 
(Octagon;  II  x 14]/2h.) 

15  — Madlle.  Celeste.  / as  the  / Wild  Arab  Boy./.  . . 
N.  Currier,  2 Spruce  St.  N.Y.  (Octagon;  9 x 12h.) 

Nos.  14  and  1.3  are  two  versions  of  the  same 
study,  of  which  there  is  also  a larger  and  striking 
English  example  by  W.  Drummond,  dated  1838. 
Sarony  and  Drummond  were  both  equally  capable 
of  this  work,  but  the  Drummond  plate  is  dated  and 
the  Sarony  is  undated,  and  on  that  ground  the 
Drummond  work  must  be  presumed  the  original. 
Celeste  is  everything  delightful  in  her  outlandish 
and  daring  costume  and  Mr.  Sitwell’s  remarks  on 
the  Drummond  print  should  be  read.  To  see  what 
lesser  fry  of  a later  day  could  make  of  the  same 
thing,  look  up  Toedteberg’s  process  print  of  Helen 
Western  in  this  same  part  — and  shudder.  (Ulus., 
Bulletin  Museum  City  N.Y.,  Feb.,  1942.) 
CERRITO,  Fanny  (Never  seen  in  America) 

16  — Cerito  in  the  Sylphide.  / Sarony  4?  Major, 
1846 ...  (Oblong;  ll)4x7)4f'  ) (b)  Another  issue 
of  precisely  same  stone,  same  title  and  copyright, 
but  numbered  ‘.302’  and  ‘Lith.  6?  Pub.  by  N.  (furrier 
...’  (c)  A third  ‘state,’  precisely  like  (b)  but 
copyrighted,  ‘1846,  by  N.  Currier.’ 

The  dancer,  floating  m mid-air,  has  been  lifted 
directly,  reversed,  size  and  details  of  figure  same, 
from  a study  of  Carlotta  Grisi,  No.  1,  Annales  de 
I’Opera,  printed  Lemercier,  Paris,  1844  (Beaumont, 
No.  39).  However,  the  rich  and  light-suffused  back- 
ground is  peculiar  to  the  American  work.  Pendant 
to  No.  29  below.  Regarding  title,  see  under  La 
Taglioni. 

THE  CONWAYS  (New  York  City,  1823) 

17  - Miss  ; Deblin  — Mr  : Conway  — Mrs  : Conway 
/ of  the  Park  Theatre  New  York.  / Published  May 
1st  1827  New  York. /Drawn  by  H.  Reinagle.  / 
Etched  by  Wright.  (Vignette;  8 x bj/^h.,  including 
text.) 

This  small  original  study  is  the  earliest  dated 
American  ballet  print  and,  it  would  seem,  the  only 
historical  Pas  de  Trois  among  our  easel  prints.  It 
and  the  Augusta-Sylphide  are  exceptions,  being  the 
only  American  engravings  of  the  Romantic  Ballet 
that  we  have  come  upon.  (Ulus.,  Odell.) 

ELSSLER,  Fanny  (New  York  City,  1840) 

18  — Fanny  Elssler  / in  the  favourite  dance  / La 


CELESTE . 

.1*  ’l/t  0»r*OfMt'  in 

THE  MAID  of  CASHMERE. 
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Cachucha  / Designed  by  N.  Sarony/...H.  R.  Rob- 
inson...  (Vignette;  in  octagon,  9I/2  x 12J/4h.)  (b) 
(Title  as  above;  sub-title:)  J.  McGee  del.  / . . . 
N.  Currier,  2 Spruce ...  (Vignette;  in  octagon, 
9y^  X 12h.)  Of  this  same  study  (for  the  two  are 
practically  alike)  there  are  at  least  three  music 
frontispieces:  (c)  on  stone:  ‘E.  Brown  Jr.  ...Pub. 
Atwill,  N.Y.’;  (d)  on  stone;  ‘Smith,’  without  text; 
(e)  ‘Lith.  of  E.  Weber  & Co.,  Baltimore,’  plus 
several  music-title  prints. 

19-  (Titled  as  above,  plus  ‘156,’  and  sub-titled:) 
. . . N.  Currier,  2 Spruce  . . . ( Octagon;  9!/4xl2J/8h.) 

Same  figure,  but  set  against  background  of  distant 
winding  stream,  its  shores  bordered  with  trees. 

20  - (Titled  as  for  No.  19;  sub-titled:)  . . .N.  Cur- 
rier, 152  Nassau.  . . (Octagon:  9J4  x HJ/Jh.) 

Same  figure,  but  background  is  now  close-up  of 
flowering  bushes  behind  which  are  tall,  spreading 
trees,  (b)  Same  stone,  but  ‘Pub.  at  C.  Currier’s, 
33  Spruce  St.  N.Y.’ 

Here  are  ten  or  more  prints,  all  with  precisely 
the  same  figure,  all  figures  ca.  IOJ/2  ins.  high.  Be- 
sides the  backgrounds,  the  chief  difference  to  be 
noted  is  the  crescent  shaped  mouth  of  the  Sarony 
print  and  the  Cupid’s  bow  mouth  of  the  Currier 
No.  20.  Most  examples  follow  Sarony;  all  studies 
face  same  way.  Apparently,  an  original  study; 
Sarony  is  our  guess  as  original  artist.  The  pose  has 
movement  and  passion  combined  with  elegance  and 
beauty,  and  is  a stunning  study  of  Elssler’s  most 
sensational  dance  creation.  There  must  have  been 
tens  of  thousands  of  it  published;  any  easel-print 
example  is  difficult  to  find  today.  (Ulus.,  Antiques, 
May,  1940.) 

21  — Mile.  Fanny  Elssler  in  La  Cachucha  / (On 
stone)  Bufford  / Thayer’s  Lithog’y  Boston  / Pub. 
H.  Prentiss,  Boston.  (Vignette;  7x  llj/^h.) 

This  is  a good  example  of  an  American  version 
of  the  Barre-Deveria  lithograph  (Beaumont,  No. 
22).  Other  stones  of  this,  all  apparently  frontis- 
pieces, exist. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  American  version  of 
the  Barre-Deveria  study  of  Elssler  in  the  Cachucha. 
It  was  drawn  on  stone  by  J.  F(rench)  and  printed 
in  ‘Sinclair’s  Lith.,  Phila.’  The  Spanish  costume  has 
been  transformed  into  a Scotch  one  of  plaids,  as 
for  a Highland  Fling.  The  association  is,  of  course, 
with  ‘La  Sylphide,’  in  which  one  of  the  principals 
(Effie,  as  a rule)  danced  a Scotch  pas  seul.  Whether 
Elssler  herself  ever  danced  this  as  a divertissement, 
we  do  not  know.  The  delightful  Sarony  Major 
‘Highland  Fling’  of  1846  (Oblong;  llJ4x8%h.; 
decorative  frame  with  picture  in  oval;  illus.,  Peters.) 
looks  like  a balletized  Scotch  Reel,  but  is  uncom- 
municative. These  two  prints  are  in  the  Harvard 
College  Collection. 

In  this  connection,  another  print,  in  Miss  Marian 
Hannah  Winter’s  collection,  may  best  be  noted  here. 
‘The  Highland  Fling/  (On  stone:)  Browne  / Risso 
Lith.’  (Vignette;  8xllJ/2h.)  Risso  and  Browne 
were  a New  York  partnership  of  the  1830’s.  Here, 
in  plaid  skirts  well  above  the  knees,  plaid  stockings 
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rolled  below  the  knees,  and  with  all  the  accoutre- 
ments of  a Highland  lass  is  a Highland  lassie  in 
travesty.  But  the  actual  composition,  the  pose  to  the 
very  measurements,  is  the  double,  reversed,  of  the 
larger  Chalon-Lane  Taglioni-Flore  study  (Beau- 
mont, No.  2).  The  face,  however,  is  not  Taglioni’s, 
yet,  says  Mr.  Peters,  Browne  ‘did  good  portraits.’ 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  now 
nameless  lady  had  a name  when  this  print  was  pub- 
lished and  that  everybody  knew  of  whom  this 
picture  was  a study.  It  is  clearly  a ballet  print.  It  is 
possible  this  is  Turnbull  or  even  Celeste  rather  than 
Mme.  Paul  Taglioni. 

22  — Fanny  Elssler  / in  the  / Cachucha.  / E.  W. 
Clay  fecit  / Lith.  by  John  Childs.  . .N.Y.  (Octagon; 
9!4  X lOJ^h.) 

Delightful  version  of  English  study  by  Lewis  of 
Duvernay  in  same  dance.  (Beaumont,  No.  43.) 

(For  another  Cachucha  of  Elssler,  see  under 
Augusta,  No.  7,  above.) 

23  — La  Cracovienne  / as  / danced  by  / Madllc. 

Fanny  Elssler. /... N.  Currier,  2 Spruce  St.  N.Y. 
(Oblong;  8I/2  X Plate  V. 

24  — The  Cracovienne,  danced  by  / Madlle.  Fanny 
Elssler  / In  the  Grand  Ballet  of  the  Gipsey/...N. 
Currier,  2 Spruce  St.  N.Y.  (Vignette;  7J4  x lOh.) 
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I A CRACOi/IEI\/HiE 


Plate  V.  Cat.  No.  2 3 

Same  figure  as  for  No.  23,  but  there  background 
is  an  interior  and  here  an  outdoors.  Versions  of 
this  figure  are  found  on  some  American  music' 
titles  and  also  on  several  French  ones  (Paris  and 
Mayence);  chances  are,  original  study  was  French. 

25  — Fanny  Elssler. /(On  stone:)  R.  Cooke  del./ 
Thayer.  ..  Boston.  (Vignette;  5%x6l/2h.) 

The  artist  has  taken  the  Barre  statuette  of  Tag' 
lioni  as  la  Sylphide  and  dressed  it  up  as  Elssler  in 
the  Cracovienne  with  her  portrait.  This  also  exists 
on  music'titles. 

26  ~ fanny  Elssler  (facs.  sig.)  /In  the  Cracovienne 
Dance,  in  the  / Ballet  of  / The  Gipsey.  / E.  Brown 
Jr.  del  — Endicott’s  Lith. /N.Y.,  Pub.  Atwill... 
(Octagon;  9J4  ^ 13J4h.) 

Close  but  not  slavish  version  of  an  English  work 
(Beaumont,  No.  24),  and  practically  same  size. 
Braid  and  buttons  on  jacket,  feather  in  cap,  etc., 
differ.  This  picture  is  printed  lengthwise  upon  a 
folio  sheet;  but  on  the  reverse  are  found  two  pages 
of  music,  running  short  way  of  sheet;  the  fold  runs 
directly  thru  middle  of  picture.  This  .work  is  no 
music'title  but  was  intended  as  an  easehprint.  Of 


two  examples,  one  is  a Quick  Step,  the  other  (on 
blue  paper)  a lacrymose  song. 

27  — fanny  Elssler  (facs.  sig.)  / in  the  / Cracovienne 
Dance /..  .Atwill,  N.Y.  (Octagon;  S^xll'/^h.) 
Three  states:  (a)  sub'titled,  'E.  Brown  Jr.  del — 
G.  W.  Lewis’;  (b)  'E.  Brown  Jr.  del,’  with  no  name 
of  printer;  (c)  both  names  lacking.  Also,  exists  on 
blue  paper. 

The  print  is  from  the  very  same  stone  as  No.  26; 
stone  was  simply  ground  off  around  outer  edges  of 
drawing  itself.  All  are  frontispieces,  in  one  instance, 
for  the  Cracovienne  music. 

28  — fanny  Elssler  (facs.  sig.) /in  the  favourite 
ballet  La  Tarentule. /.  . .N.  Currier,  2 Spruce... 
(Hexagon;  x 13J/^h.) 

This  excellent  study  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by 
a Bouvier  print  (Beaumont,  No.  26).  It  is,  how' 
ever,  so  much  a new  creation  as  to  be  no  imitation. 
In  ‘action’  it  surpasses  its  prototype,  which  is  rather 
static.  The  details  are  handled  with  such  freedom 
and  assurance  as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  a record  of 
the  Park  Theatre  stage  — with  Bouvier  at  the  artist’s 
elbow.  (For  another  'Tarentule,'  see  above.  No.  7.) 

29  — Fanny  Ellsler  in  the  Shadow  Dance.  / 501./ 
. . .N.  Currier,  1846.  . . (Oblong;  11^  x 7J4h.) 

Surely,  this  is  an  American  version  of  some  Eng' 
lish  print  of  Cerrito  in  her  renowned  Shadow  Dance 
in  Ondine  (London,  1841).  But  where  is  its  origi' 
nal  to  be  found?  The  Lynch  study  (Beaumont, 
No.  53)  is  only  a parallel  and  not  the  source.  A 
woodcut  in  Heath’s  ‘Beauties  of  the  Opera  and 
Ballet’  is  much  closer.  There  is  an  English  water' 
color  that  is  closer  still.  The  wings  are  peculiar  to 
the  American  print.  Pendant  to  No.  16  above. 
(Ulus.,  Moore’s  ‘Artists  of  the  Dance.’) 

30  — Fanny  Elssler  / As  Sylphide.  (Octagon;  9J4  x 

mAh.) 

No  sub'titles,  but  probably  put  on  stone  by  E. 
Brown  Jr.,  and  lithographed  by  G.  W.  Lewis,  be' 
cause  it  is  found  thus  on  music  frontispieces.  Version 
of  the  Barre'Deveria  study  of  Taglioni  (Beaumont, 
No.  17)  with  Elssler’s  head  substituted.  (Ulus., 
Antiques,  May,  1940,  as  music'title.) 

31  — (Fanny  Elssler)  (Oblong,  trimmed,  now  meas' 
uring  201/4  x 26]/4h.,  plus  54  in.  bottom  margin, 
fortunately,  because  there  is  to  be  read:)  (Pain)ted 
from  life  by  Henry  Inman  — Lith.  of  Endicott  — 
Drawn  on  Stone  by  Henry  Ph.  Heidemans.  . . 

There  is  space  here  only  to  list  this  important 
piece  of  Americana.  Apparently  this  large  and  hand' 
some  work  is  as  good  as  unknown  today.  It  is  not  in 
Mr.  Peters’  lists.  It  is  vaguely  mentioned  in  the 
Harvard  Catalogue  (Elssler,  12),  nor  could  Mrs. 
Hall  have  done  more.  For,  unhappily,  all  that  exists 
in  that  treasury  are  four  fragments  of  what  once 
belonged  to  two  examples  of  this  print.  Two  pre- 
serve, respectively,  a half-length  and  a three-quarter- 
length  portrait;  the  other  two  are  cut-outs  of  the 
lower  legs  and  feet!  This  is  typical  of  the  way  19th 
century  collectors  mutilated  these  works  to  reduce 
them  to  picture-album  dimensions.  Indubitably,  this 
is  the  first  lithograph  of  the  noted  Inman  portrait 
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and,  surely,  a precise  reproduction  of  it.  The  well- 
known  print  by  Kohler  (Munich,  1845)  is  a smaller 
and  altogether  weaker  and  altered  work,  a version, 
reverse,  of  this  American  print.  This  is  not  an 
‘action’  print,  but  certainly  a professional  souvenir, 
because  Elssler  is  in  ballet  costume  and  seated  in  her 
dressing-room  in  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York. 
(Kohler,  illus..  Bulletin  Museum  City  N.Y.,  Feb., 
1942.) 

JOHNSON,  Louisa  (New  York  City,  1831) 

32  — Miss  Louisa  Johnson,  / as  / Columbine.  / (On 
stone:)  R.  Cooke  del.  / T.  Moore’s  Lithog’y.  Boston. 
(Vignette;  IOJ/2  x lOJ^.)  (Illus.,  Odell.) 

LAMOUREUX,  Louise  (New  York  City,  1857) 

33  — Louise  Lamoureux  / (On  stone:)  C.  G.  Crehen 
N.Y.  1858  /From  Photograph  by  Gurney  / Snyder, 
Black  & Sturn...N.Y.  (Oval,  vignette;  14xl7h.; 
on  India  paper;  decorated  border  and  facs.  sig.) 

Here,  ‘photograph’  merely  means  that  Grehen  did 
the  head  from  a photograph.  ‘Action’  photographs 
were  then  not  yet  possible  and  this  print  is  alive 
with  action  and  a delicious  study. 

LECOMTE,  Mme.  (New  York  City,  1837) 

34  — Madame  Lecompte  / Principal  Danseuse  at  the 

Theatre  Royal  Paris,  London,  St.  Petersburgh,  £s?c./ 
In  the  Character  of  the  Abbess,  in  Robert  le  Diable. 
/(On  stone:)  EWC  / Lith’y  of  H.  R.  Robinson, 
N.Y. ...1837.  (Vignette;  (b)  (Pre- 

cisely as  above,  plus:)  The  Prosecuted  Picture  (facs. 
sig.)  H.  R.  Robinson.  Plate  VI. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  picture, 
pandering  to  popular  prejudices  and,  in  any  event, 
a scandalous  commentary,  was  prosecuted  in  1837 
America.  ‘C’  and  ‘EWC,’  found  on  various  Robin- 
son prints,  are  the  initials  of  E.  W.  Clay.  This  artist 
had  an  acute  sense  of  exactly  what  was  emphatic 
and  novel  in  the  French  Ballet  of  the  1830’s  and  a 
sophisticated  approach  to  his  subject.  His  prints 
are  the  ‘Gala  Performance’  and  ‘Ballet  Imperial’  of 
their  day  — so  expertly  contrived  that  our  appreci- 
ative chuckles  at  the  equivocal  humor,  suave  and 
subtle,  only  enhance  our  admiration  for  ballet  itself 
and  the  artist’s  ability  to  handle  it  to  his  own  ends 
yet  in  its  own  language.  Mr.  Peters  quotes  Stauffer 
as  saying  that  ‘Clay’s  spirited  satirical  portraits  got 
him  into  trouble.’  Apparently,  the  ballet  furnished 
one  instance. 

[Editor’s  Note:  — Mr.  Chaffee  is  referring  to  the  ballets 
‘Gala  Performance’  (Tudor:  1938)  and  ‘Ballet  Imperial’ 
(Balanchine:  1941).] 

35  — Madame  Lecompte  / As  Fenella  / In  the  Opera 
of  Masaniello,  as  Performed  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
May  9th  1839  / (On  stone:)  N.  S(arony)  / Lith.  of 
H.  R.  Robinson.  (Vignette;  6J/2  x lOJ/^h.) 

36  — Madame  Lecomte.  / In  the  Character  of  the 
Sylphide,  in  the  Opera  of  that  name;  — Act  1st. 
Scene  1st.  Park  Theatre,  N.Y.,  May  10th  1838./ 
(On  stone:)  EWC/...H.  R.  Robinson.  ..  1838. 
(Vignette;  95/2  x lOyh.)  (Illus.,  Odell.) 
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37  — Madame  Lecompte.  / Principal  Danseuse,  at 
the  Theatres  Royal  Paris,  St.  Petersburgh,  Lyon, 
Ssfe.,  G'c.  / In  the  Character  of  Zoloe,  the  Bayadere; 
at  the  Park  Theatre  New  York  Novem’r  27th  1837. 
/ (On  stone:)  C / . . . H.  R.  Robinson  ...  1837.  (Vi- 
gnette; 8J4  X 9h.)  Plate  VII. 

38  — Madame  Lecompte  / La  Belle  Bayadere  / (the 
Cottage  Scene.) /Lith  ist  Pub.  by  A.  E.  Baker, 
No.  8 Wall  St.  N.Y.  (Vignette:  8'/^  x 8^h.) 

Although  unsigned,  it  is  strongly  to  be  suspected 
that  E.  W.  Clay  drew  this  work  on  stone. 

LEE,  Mary  Ann  (Philadelphia,  Dec.,  18  37) 

39  — Miss  Lee  as  Fatima,  / in  the  Maid  of  Cash- 
mere. / Aged  13  Years.  / Ancora  del.  / P.  S.  Duval 
Lith.  / Phila.,  Pub.  by  S.  Hard  6?  Son.  (Vignette; 
4x  7%h.)  (Illus.,  Odell.) 

40  — Miss  Mary  Ann  Lee.  / as  Beatrix  in  la  Jolie 
fille  de  Gand.  / Painted  from  Life  and  on  Stone  by 
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Plate  VII.  Cat.  No.  37 

F.  Davignon  — P.  S.  Duval,  Lith.  Phila.  (Oblong; 
1 2]/2  X Ib^h.) 

‘A  masterpiece’  of  portraiture,  says  Mr.  Peters, 
‘interesting  and  early,’ — ca.  1845.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  as  well  as  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  ballet 
prints.  (Ulus.,  Peters.) 

LITTLE  JULIA  (Who?) 

41  — Little  Julia /...  Currier  £?■  Ives ...  (Vignette; 
9 X 1 Ih.;  trimmed.) 

Harvard  Catalogue  identifies  this  print  as  Julia 
Turnbull.  But  Turnbull  began  her  career  in  1828, 
while  the  Currier  &'  IVES  combine  began  around 
1857  and  this  print  is  not  necessarily  as  early  as 
that.  Perhaps  this  ‘Little  Julia’  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  Miss  Turnbull  and  aspired  one  day  to 
achieve  Big  Julia’s  distinction,  another  in  the  endless 
line  of  Petites  Augustas,  Petites  Celestes,  etc.,  found 
in  the  theatre  programs  of  these  decades.  Not  being 
Miss  Turnbull,  can  anyone  identify  her? 

LOVE  IS  THE  LIGHTEST 

42  Love  is  the  Lightest.  / 288.  / . . .N.  Currier, 
1847  . . . (Ohlong,  rounded  corners;  8J^xll%h.) 

This  curious  conceit,  of  a dancer  poised  on  the 
tip  of  one  toe,  holding  in  one  hand  a large  pair  of 


scales  on  which  a butterfly  outweighs  a large, 
chubby  Cupid,  is  apparently  a Currier  version  of  a 
charming  music-title  print  (without  the  scales), 
drawn  by  Bufford.  We  have  been  unable  to  identify 
this  ballerina.  The  costume  is  distinctly  like  the  one 
worn  by  Elssler  in  the  Inman  portrait  (cat.  31). 
That,  we  associate  with  Elssler’s  ballet,  'L’Amour  ou 
La  Rose  animee’  — seemingly,  a revised  version  of 
‘Flore  et  Zephyr.’  In  both  these  prints  the  dancer 
carries  a rose  in  her  other  hand.  This  work  is 
definitely  not  sheer  fancy  but  a ballet  souvenir; 
however,  it  remains  to  he  clarified. 

LUDLAM,  Christina 

43  (At  top)  Miss  Christina  Ludlam.  / (At  hot- 
tom)  The  Celebrated  Danseuse  / in  various  charac- 
ters. / Drawn  on  Stone  by  John  H.  Sherwin  / 
L.  N.  Rosenthal’s  Lith ...  Phila.  (Oblong;  15J/2X 
2l^h.-  tinted  ground.)  Five  small  vignettes  framed 
amidst  a baroque  scroll-work.  Center:  portrait  bust 
and  name;  bottom,  left,  ‘Orfa’;  bottom,  right,  ‘La 
Silfide’;  top  roles  unnamed.  A show-window  poster. 

MAYWOOD,  Augusta  (Philadelphia,  Dec.,  1837) 

44  — La  Petite  Augusta  / Aged  12  Years /In  the 
Character  of  Zoloe,  in  the  Bayadere./  (On  stone) 
EWC/...H.  R.  Robinson,  N.Y.  ...1838.  (Vi- 
gnette; 7J4  X 9]/gh.) 

Only  American  print  of  this  famous  American 
dancer  whose  later  career  belonged  entirely  to 
Europe.  (Ulus.,  Art  News,  Feb.,  1942;  also.  Bulletin, 
Museum  City  N.Y.,  Feb.,  1942.) 

McBRIDE,  Cecelia  (Boston,  1825)  Actress-dancer 

45  — Miss  McBride  / Pendleton’s  Lithography,  Bos- 
ton. (Oblong;  SJ/g  x llj^h.)  Plate  VIII. 

MONTEZ,  Lola  (New  York  City,  1851) 

46  — Lola  Montez  as  Mariquita,  / in  the  ballet  Un 
Jour  de  Carneval  of  Seville/  419 /...N.  Currier 
. . . (Oblong;  8I/4  X 1 IJ/^h.) 

MORLACCHI,  Josephine  (New  York  City,  1867) 

47  — Morlacchi  / H.  A.  Thomas  Lith  . . . N.Y.  (Oval, 
upright,  decorated  border  in  upper  half;  I6I/2  x 

20l/2h.) 

Latest  portrait  study  listed;  ca.  1867. 

NELSON,  Annette  (New  Orleans,  1833)  Actress- 
dancer 

48  - Miss  Nelson  / as  / The  Mountain  Sylph.  / 
Drawn  from  a Scetch  by  Stewart  Watson  /.  . . 1836, 
by  George  Endicott . . . N.Y.  (Octagon,  vignette; 
lOj/4  X Hj/Jh.,  exists  on  India  paper  and  plain.) 
(Ulus.,  Odell.) 

THE  PARKER  SISTERS  (ca.  1825) 

49  — The  Miss  Parkers  / the  Celebrated  American 
Dancers  of  the  Park  Theatre  New  York.  / Warrall 
del  — Lith.  of  Pendleton.  (Oblong;  8!/2  x lOj/Jh.) 

The  freshness  of  this  composition  and  the  poetry 
of  the  pose  and  pattern  of  the  two  dancers  are 
something  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Possibly  the 
earliest  American  ballet  print,  but  undated  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  fix  any  date.  The  costumes 
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point  to  1825-27;  the  Miss  Parkers  retired  in  1830. 
( Cover) 

THE  POLKA 

(The  Polka,  Plate  1;  No.  508?) 

50 -- The  Polka  / 509  / (Top,  left)  PI.  2/...N. 
Currier,  152  Nassau ...  (Oblong;  8)4  ^ ll%h,) 
Plate  IX. 

(The  Polka,  Plate  3;  No.  510?) 

51  — The  Polka  / 5 1 1 / (Top,  left)  PI.  4/...N. 
Currier,  etc.  (Oblong;  8|/i)  x lOJ/^h.) 

52  — The  Polka  / 509  / . . .N.  Currier.  . . (Oblong; 

83/8  X IM/gh.) 

The  Polkamania  that  swept  stage  and  ballroom  in 
1840  and  thruout  the  decade  has  an  extensive  iconog- 
raphy of  its  own.  The  English  artist,  J.  Brandard, 
did  a series  of  six  studies  of  Grisi  and  Perrot  danc- 
ing the  Polka,  for  music-title  illuminations.  Currier 
made  versions  of  a number  (probably  all)  of  these, 
enlarging  the  figures  and  adding  backgrounds.  In 
the  above,  Nos.  50  and  52  have  the  same  back- 
ground — an  ornate,  curtained  interior.  Plates  1 and 
3 we  have  never  seen;  they  probably  record  versions 
of  two  other  Brandard  studies  in  the  same  setting. 
No.  51,  however,  shows  an  outdoor  terrace,  but  is 
a version  of  another  of  the  Brandard  prints.  No.  52 
has  the  same  stock  number,  '509,'  as  the  Plate  2 
print,  which  makes  for  confusion.  Does  anybody 
know  a full  set  of  these  Polka  plates? 

53  — The  Polka  /.  . .N.  Currier,  2 Spruce  St.  N.Y. 
(Oblong;  8/  X ll)4h  ) 

This  does  not  belong  to  the  above  series.  It  is  a 
version,  reversed,  of  an  English  print  of  Cerrito 
and  Saint'Leon  (Beaumont,  No.  56;  American 
music-title  version,  illus.  Moore’s  ‘Artists  of  the 
Dance’). 

Note:  There  is  a quantity  of  American  music-title 
prints  of  these  studies  of  the  Polka.  Of  the  Brandard 
designs  there  are  both  meticulous  copies  and  free 
versions  and,  further,  copies  and  versions  of  the 
Currier  versions,  with  some  combining  from  three 
to  five  poses  of  the  couples  in  one  illustration.  The 
favorite  ballet  exponents  of  the  Polka  in  America 
were  Pauline  Desjardins  and  Gabriel  DeKorponay, 
of  whom  there  are  various  music-title  prints.  Ameri- 
ca probably  identified  them,  tacitly,  as  the  dancers 
in  the  above  series  of  easel-prints. 

THE  ROUSSET  FAMILY  (New  York  City,  1851) 

54  — Of  this  family  of  four  popular  ballerinas,  but 
one  easel-print  has  been  come  upon:  three  frag- 
ments of  a poster  print  similar  to  the  Ludlam  print. 
Two  of  its  vignettes  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
David  Mann:  Caroline  in  the  Musket  Dance  from 
Catarina  (version  of  an  English  print  of  Grahn, 
Beaumont,  No.  63);  Caroline  and  Adelaide  in 
LaManola.  A third  fragment,  showing  all  four 
dancers  in  a tableau,  is  in  the  Harvard  Collection. 
These  vignettes,  in  sepia  on  a tinted  ground  with 
highlights  in  white,  are  around  lYi  ins.  high  and 
well  executed. 


Plate  VIII.  Cat.  No.  45 


SPANISH  DANCE 

55  — Spanish  Dance  / (El  Jaleo  de  Cadix)  / 418  / 
...N.  Currier,  152  Nassau ...( Oblong;  8I/2  x 
ll/gh.) 

A spirited  study,  so  intmct  with  Elssler  that  one 
feels  bound  to  assign  it  to  her.  (b)  A late  re-issue 
by  Currier  fei  Ives,  a shade  smaller,  the  top  now 
arched,  and  the  brilliance  gone.  Plate  X. 

TAGLIONI,  M.  Paul  and  Mme.  Amalie  (Galster) 
(New  York  City,  1839) 

56  — Mons.  Paul  Taglioni.  — Madame  Taglioni.  / 
In  the  Characters  of  La  Sylphide  6?  James  Reuben, 
at  the  Park-Theatre,  New  "York,  May  22d  1839.  / 
Principal  Dancers  of  the  Opera  House,  / Berlin, 
London,  etc./  (On  stone)  N.  Sarony/...H.  R. 
Robinson . . .N.Y.  (Vignette;  131/2  x 9/h.;  trimmed, 
possibly  14  ins.  wide.) 

This  precious  work  is  the  only  definitive  souvenir 
print  of  the  visit  to  America  of  these  two  famous 
dancers.  (Illus.,  Odell.) 
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Plate  IX.  Cat.  No.  50 


LA  TAGLIONI  (Mane,  1804-1884;  never  seen  in 
America) 

57  — Madle.  Taglioni  as  La  Bayadere.  / (On  stone) 
N.  Sarony/...N.  Currier,  2 Spruce ...  (Oblong; 
8J.^xl2h.)  (b)  Same  stone,  with  Sarony’s  name 
gone  and  details  altered  (an  earring  shortened,  etc.) 
issued  by  N.  Currier,  152  Nassau  St.  Version  of 
large  Chalon-Lane  print  of  Taglioni-Bayadere 
(Beaumont,  No.  1). 

58  — Madle.  Taglioni  / As  / La  Sylphide.  / . . .N. 
Currier,  152  Nassau ...  (Octagon;  8!/2xll^h.) 
Version  of  Chalon-Lane  1831  Flore  (Beaumont, 
No.  2). 

59  — There  is  another  Currier  issue  of  that  Taglioni- 
Flore.  It  seems  to  have  been  printed  from  the  very 
stone  of  the  above  Chalon-Lane  work,  the  original 
stone.  We  can  detect  no  least  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  American  examples,  but  there 
it  is,  inscribed:  Lith.  &?  Pub.  by  N.  Currier. 

60  — Madlle.  Taglioni,  as  La  Sylphide,  / in  the  / 
Mountain  Sylph.  / Painted  by  G.  Lepaulle.  / Lith. 


of  E.  B.  &'  E.  C.  Kellogg,  Hartford  Conn.  (Oblong; 
8^xll%h.) 

Of  this  famous  painting  a large  French  mezzotint 
by  F.  Girard  was  issued  ca.  1834,  and  from  this  an 
English  engraving  (9  x ll^h.)  was  made  by  J.  W. 
Huffam,  when,  we  cannot  say.  The  Kellogg  print  is 
a version  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  works. 
(Beaumont,  No.  18.) 

Note:  these  four  prints  of  la  Taglioni  and  the 
single  named  Cerrito  print  ('The  Polka’  does  not 
count)  are  exceptions  in  this  American  gallery. 
Otherwise,  only  dancers  who  appeared  here  are 
recorded.  Of  course,  la  Taglioni's  fame  knew  no 
bounds.  But  these  American  prints  of  her  were  only 
issued  not  earlier  than  1839,  altho  of  European 
works  of  five  to  eight  years  before.  It  is  possible 
and  logical  to  think  that  they  were  published  in 
1839,  as  souvenirs  of  the  Paul  Taglionis'  visit.  This 
would  explain  the  poverty  of  prints  of  them.  Cerrito 
dallied  with  the  idea  of  an  American  tour  and  one 
was  once  all  arranged.  An  enterprising  manager, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  may  have  announced 
her  coming  and  occasioned  that  single  print.  These 
easel-prints  should  always  be  read  with  an  eye  to 
the  American  scene.  They  reflect  and  record  that 
scene  seriatim  and  their  artists  twisted  and  bent 
whatever  promising  material  came  their  way  to 
native  and,  indeed,  almost  local  ends  and  enthusi- 
asms. Whatever  their  fantasy  or  indirection,  they 
were  regarded  in  their  day  as  souvenir  pictures  of 
the  Romantic  Ballet  in  America.  This  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind  today. 

THE  THREE  GRACES  (Elssler,  Taglioni,  Cerrito; 
an  ideal  composition) 

61  — The  Three  Graces./  (On  stone)  N.  Sarony  / 

. . .Sarony  & Major.  . . / (Oblong;  8%  x ll%h.) 
(b)  (Same  stone  and  title;  Sarony’s  name  gone; 
8(4  X ll^h.)  Lith.  & Pub.  by  J.  Baillie.  . .N.Y. 

62  — The  Three  Graces.  / 416  / . . .N.  Currier,  152 
Nassau ...  (Oblong,  with  rounded  corners;  SJ/g  x 
llj/^h.;  reverse  of  the  Sarony  print.) 

We  merely  note  the  existence  of  these  American 
versions  of  a famous  and  superb  ballet  print.  The 
original  print  Mr.  Beaumont  has  edited  on  various 
occasions  this  dozen  years  past,  each  time  repeating 
his  original  mistakes,  until,  in  his  1938  catalogue, 
he  actually  records  his  presumptions  as  if  he  had 
lifted  them  directly  from  the  print  itself.  We  have 
prepared  a study  on  this  engrossing  print  as  one  of 
a series  of  monographs  on  the  Iconography  of  the 
Ballet.  Its  publication  will  no  doubt  straighten  out 
the  confusion  which  has  resulted  from  Mr.  Beau- 
mont’s inaccurate  representations.  (Original  print 
illus.,  Beaumont,  No.  19;  Currier  version  illus., 
Moore’s  'Artists  of  the  Dance’). 

TURNBULL,  Julia  (New  York  City,  born  ca.  1820) 

63  — Miss  Julia  Turnbull  / in  her  celebrated  Char- 
acter of  the /Naiad  Queen.  / (On  stone)  E.  Brown 
Jr.  1847.  (Oblong,  with  arched  top;  11^  x 16^h.; 
clipped,  no  printer  or  publisher  named;  tinted 
ground.)  (Illus.,  Odell.) 
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THE  VIENNESE  CHILDREN  (New  York  City, 
1846) 

64  — The  Flower  Dance  / By  the  Vienna  Children  / 
. . .N.  Currier,  1846.  . . (Oblong,  with  rounded  cor- 
ners; llf^x8|/8h.)  (Ulus.,  Odell.) 

65  — The  Harvest  Dance,  / By  the  Vienna  Children 
/.  . . (Other  details,  as  above.) 

Versions  of  English  music-title  illuminations  by 
J.  Brandard.  Formalized  cornstalks  and  flowers,  pre- 
cisely alike  in  both  prints,  flank  the  children,  and 
make  the  prints  a pair.  Music-titles  of  these  same 
groups,  but  with  floral  borders  enclosing  picture, 
exist. 

66  — The  Flower  Dance  / By  the  Vienna  Children/ 
. . .N.  Currier,  1846.  . . (Oblong,  with  rounded  cor- 
ners: 1 2 X 8 j/(h. ) 

Same  study  as  No.  64,  but  without  floral  decors 
to  either  side. 

67  — The  Flower  Dance,  / By  the  Vienna  Children/ 
...J.  Baillie,  1846.  ..  (Oblong;  rounded  corners; 
1 1 % X 8h. ) 

An  entirely  different  tableau  from  this  dance  and 
apparently  an  original  design. 

* * * 

The  Toedteberg  Process  Prints 

It  is  curious  and  arresting  to  note  that  the 
Romantic  lithograph  was  already  a rarity  a half- 
century  ago.  In  1893  Augustus  Toedteberg  pub- 
lished his  ‘Portraits  of  Actors,  reproduced  from 
rare  originals’  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  3 vols.).  These 
were  small  process  prints,  mostly  around  5x7  ins. 
Among  some  20  plates  of  dancers  there  are  ‘action’ 
studies  of  Augusta,  Blangy,  Louisa  Johnson,  the 
Pratesi  Sisters,  the  Paul  Taglionis,  etc.  There  are 
also  process  prints  of  Mary  Ann  Lee,  Emma  Hard- 
ing, etc.,  floating  about,  possibly  also  issued  by 
Toedteberg.  One  even  finds  them  hand-colored. 
We  mention  these  because  they  now  have  re- 
spectable age  (!)  and  there  are  some  second-hand 
shops  that,  whether  they  know  better  or  not,  some- 
times represent  them  as  of  the  epoch  of  their 
subjects.  They  are  a far  hark  from  the  charm  and 
fragrance  of  the  original  works  but,  as  curios,  they 
are  worth  having,  and  not  unpleasing  affairs  at  that. 
The  wonder  is  that  Toedteberg,  whose  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  doing  extra-illustrated  editions  of 
theatrical  works,  actually  happened  upon  so  few  of 
these  souvenirs  in  the  1880’s  and  also,  that  he 
realized  what  rarities  they  already  were. 

* * * 


Note 

In  concluding  this  unusual  and  certainly  uncon- 
ventional catalogue,  written  primarily  with  students 
of  the  history  of  the  dance  and  collectors  of  its 
nostalgic  souvenirs  that  are  also  historic  theatrical 


documents  in  mind,  we  would  add  a request  to 
readers  who  may  be  able  to  assist  this  quest  to  get 
the  surviving  source-material  on  record.  These  prints 
are  most  elusive  and  only  the  cooperation  of  many 
people  alive  to  their  interests  can  tell  in  the  long 
run.  We  should  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesy  if 
anyone,  either  knowing  further  items  or  noting  in- 
accuracies in  the  present  report,  would  communicate 
with  the  author,- c/o  Dance  Index.  In  Part  II  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  space  for  such  new  entries 
or  corrections  and  thus  really  round  out  the  survey 
of  this  fascinating  Americana. 

Plate  X.  Cat.  No.  55 
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MARCH 

1.  Humphrey- Weidman  company.  108  West  16th  Street.  New  York  City 
Virginia  Johnson  and  company.  Y.M.H.A.  New  York  City 

Ballet  Theatre  (from  Feb.  26).  Chicago^  Illinois 

2.  Martha  Graham  and  company.  Guild  Theatre.  New  York  City 
Maria  Gambarelli.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Orlando,  Florida 

3.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

4.  La  Meri  lecture.  Master  Institute.  New  York  City 
Maria  Gambarelli.  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Miami,  Florida 

5.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Miriam  Marmein.  Boston,  Massachusetts 

6.  Sushila  and  Guha.  Carnegie  Chamber  Music  Hall.  New  York  City 
Argentinita.  Shubert  Theatre.  New  York  City  (also  7th  and  8th) 

Carmelita  Maracci  and  group.  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Durham,  North  Carolina 
Ballet  Theatre  (also  7th).  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

7.  Tamiris  and  group.  Washington  Irving  High  School.  New  York  City  ^ 

Humphrey-Weidman  company.  108  West  16th  Street.  New  York  City  " 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Richmond,  Virginia 

8.  Ellen  Albertini.  New  York  Times  Hall.  New  York  City 
Humphrey-Weidman  company  (as  above). 

Revue  Iberica.  Y.M.H.A.  New  York  City 
Anne  Rudolph  and  group.  Chicago,  Illinois 

9.  George  Herzog  lecture:  Dance  and  Music  among  North  American  Indians.  108  West  16th  Street. 

New  York  City 

Dorothy  Barret.  Carnegie  Chamber  Music  Hall.  New  York  City 

Carola  Goya.  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

Jacques  Cartier.  Vicksburg,  Virginia 

Maria  Gambarelli.  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Wilmington,  Delaware 

10.  Jane  Dudley,  Sophie  Maslow,  William  Bales  and  grou,p.  108  West  16th  Street.  New  York  City 
Carmelita  Maracci  and  group.  Oakland,  California 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Schenectady,  New  York 

11.  School  of  Natya.  Master  Institute.  New  York  City 
Maria  Gambarelli.  Greeley,  Colorado 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Syracuse,  New  York 

12.  Carola  Goya.  Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  C)arlo.  Utica,  New  York 

13.  Maria  Gambarelli.  Trinidad,  Colorado 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Rochester,  New  York 

14.  Humphrey-Weidman  company.  1C8  West  16th  Street.  New  York  City 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

15.  Martha  Graham  and  company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

16.  Martha  Graham  and  company.  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Maria  Gambarelli.  Great  Bend,  Kansas 

Carola  Goya.  El  Dorado,  Kansas 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Reading,  Pennsylvania 

18.  Martha  Graham  and  company.  Hampton,  Virginia 
Maria  Gambarelli.  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Carola  Goya.  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

19.  Martha  Graham  and  company.  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

20.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  White  Plains,  New  York 
Martha  Graham  and  company.  Harrisburg,  Virginia 
Carola  Goya.  Greenwood,  Mississippi 

21.  Jacques  Cartier.  Sacramento,  California 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Newark,  New  Jersey 

22.  Antilliana.  Y.M.H.A.  New  York  City 

Humphrey-Weidman  company.  108  West  16th  Street.  New  York  City 

23.  Humphrey-Weidman  company  (as  above). 

Maria  Gambarelli.  Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
La  Meri.  Geneseo,  New  York 

25.  Anna  Sokolow.  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Maria  Gambarelli.  Alexandria,  Louisiana 

26.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Elmira,  New  York 

27.  Jacques  Cartier.  Los  Angeles,  California 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

29.  Eugene  Loring.  Y.M.H.A.  New  York  City 
Humphrey-Weidman  company.  108  West  16th  Street.  New  York  City 

30.  Humphrey-Weidman  company  (as  above). 

Maria  Gambarelli.  Columbus,  Georgia 


